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THE AKKADIAN AND CAPPADOCIAN TEXTS FROM NUZI 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


The Butvetin for April, 1931 (Number 42), announced the discovery 
of early texts in the excavations at Nuzi by the Harvard-Baghdad School 
Expedition during the season 1930-31. Further study of the tablets has 
shown that they belong to the early Agade period, about 2600 B. c., and 
they are accordingly the oldest texts that so far have been recovered in 
northern Mesopotamia. They consist of a map, a fragment of a plan, 


a bulla, a Sumerian word list, 8 letters, some 200 business records, and a 
few tablets of a miscellaneous character, exercise tablets and the like. 
The business records consist of receipts, records of purchases, of disburse- 
ments, of interest due, of instalments received and instalments due, pay 
rolls, lists of workmen, inventories, and land records. The word list, of 
which a photograph was published in BuLLeTin No. 42, p. 9, is composed 
entirely of occupational titles in Sumerian, which manifestly were taken 
from the business records, because many of them appear therein. It is 
beautifully written and may have been prepared by a skilled scribe as a 
copy text. Some of the exercise tablets also give lists of titles and names, 
but they are not exact copies of the larger text. 

The tablet that is the most interesting of the collection is naturally 
the map, by far the oldest map ever discovered in Mesopotamia, or any- 
where else for that matter. The interpretation of the map is still far from 
certain, but since it was found among business records and on its face is 
a land record, it is natural to suppose that it was prepared to indicate 
the location of some estate. In the center of the map is a circle, to the 
left of which appears the inscription, 10 bur 10 bur minus 6 gdén maja, 
i.e., “180 + 180-6 (354) gan or tku of cultivated land” (slightly more than 
300 acres). To the right of the circle is another inscription, apparently 
continuing the first and reading as follows: sa-at A-za-la, ‘belonging to 
Azala.”” Whether Azala is a personal name or the name of a city, indi- 
cated by the circle, is not clear. It is to be noted that other circles on the 
map do indicate cities, but they all have their names written within the 
circles. Unfortunately only one of them is completely preserved, viz. 
Mas-gdn-bad-ib-la, if we read the name as Sumerian, or Masgkan-dir-ib-la, 
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if we read it as Akkadian. This appears in the lower left-hand corner of 
the tablet, on the side that is inscribed IM-MAR-TU, “west.” The 
opposite side is inscribed IM-KUR, “east,’’ and following KUR after a 
small space is another inscription beginning with ba, but the other signs 
are unfortunately broken away. In the left-hand corner of this east side 
of the map is another city which may possibly be Gu-zi-ad (a city name 
that appears in the business records), but only the last sign is clearly 
preserved. A third city appears to the right of the center of the map, 
but only the first signs are clearly preserved, Bi-ni-za-... On the 


The map from Nuzi. (Enlarged one-third.) 


edge of the tablet that is marked IM-MIR, “north,” is what locks like 
a body of water, with waves indicated by short strokes, and inscribed 
Gur(?)-gi, but it may simply indicate an indefinite, undefined region in 
the north, the source of the river which flows out of it in three channels, 
to be joined later in its course by another river from the western hills. 
The first river bears the inscription Ra-hi-um, “the fructifier,” but the 
inscription on the other is too badly broken to be read. Only the two 
last signs are legible, -ru-wm. The two mountain ranges are very clear, 
the one in the west and the other in the east. The southern edge of the 
map has lost its upper surface, so no inscription is preserved there. Since 
we know of a country by the name of Gurgum north of Syria and a city 
called Ibla in northeastern Syria and another called Azalla in south- 
eastern Syria, near Palmyra, and still another on the Euphrates called 
Rahi-ilu, it is tempting to see in the map a representation of northern 
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Mesopotamia, with the Lebanon Mountains on one side and the Zagros 
on the other side and the Euphrates flowing between them. In that case, 
however, it is difficult to understand why the tablet has a land record on 
its face and why it was found among business records, of which collection 
it seems to form a part. In the records over forty place names are men- 
tioned and those that we know are scattered all the way from Ashir on 
the west to Simurru (modern Altiin Kiiprii), Hamazi and Lulubum on the 
east, and as far south as Agade. The tablets, accordingly, record com- 
mercial dealings over a tremendous area, and the map may depict a dis- 
trict anywhere in this area. The probability is, however, that it is a 
district somewhere between the Zagros Mountains and the chain of hills 
running north and south through Kirkuk, and the rivers may be the 
Lower Zab or the Radanu and the Tigris, or they may be only irrigation 
canals. 

The tablet of greatest interest after the map is a wonderfully pre- 
served letter, written in early Akkadian, as are practically all the texts. 
Translated it runs as follows: “Thus (says) Dada: to Ili speak: The 
barley, which as rations I had left over, let him use as seed-grain and give 
it out. However, if the people of Simurru do not receive sufficient barley, 
let him give (them) some of it as rations; I will make it good. Also, 
let him guard the persons of (look after) the cultivators, and let them 
look diligently after their cultivation. Moreover, to Bubaba, the son of 
Zuzu, he is not to give rations for storage. If (the time) is suitable for 
sowing, let him leave the seed-grain.”” On the edge of the tablet appears 
in lightly incised characters the word “Send (this).’”’ Another letter 
between the same individuals reads very briefly as follows: ‘‘Thus (says) 
Dada: to Ili speak: Let Zanini come up (to me).”” Dada was manifestly 
a great landlord and IIi was his administrator. 

The personal names in these two letters are typical of the five hundred 
others that appear in the records. Many of them are iterative names, 
reduplicating one syllable, but that does not mean that they are necessarily 
non-Semitic, as some would contend. They are hypocoristica of a type 
that was very common in the Agade period in all languages, Sumerian, 
Semitic, Elamite, and others. Comparatively few of the personal names 
in the tablets are ‘Sumerian: most of them are West Semitic and Akkadian, 
and relatively few are definitely foreign, some of them apparently Elamite. 
Very few, if any, Hurrian names appear, and in this respect the tablets 
differ very decidedly from those discovered in the upper strata of the 
mound, which belong to the Hurrian city of Nuzi. The city in the Agade 
period was entirely different and had manifestly an entirely different name, 
the indications being that it was called Ga-stir (sag plus gunu). In one 
text the name is written with sag not gunified, Ga-sag, in which form it 
appears in Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, II, No. 1, 5, a 
votive inscription of a certain Ititi of Ashur, recording the dedication of 
a certain object “out of the booty of Gasag.”’ This is the only reference 
to the city outside of our collection, and rather interestingly the name 
Ititi appears a number of times in our texts. Our excavations showed 
that Gasur was eventually destroyed by fire and Ititi of Ashur may have 
participated in that destruction of the city. 

In this burnt-over stratum, 2.86 meters above the topmost stratum 
in which the Agade texts were found, a Cappadocian letter was discovered 
in 1928-29. This letter is definitely Cappadocian; it has identically the 
same script, with the peculiar slant to the right, and all the other features 
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of the Cappadocian texts, like the use of the short vertical wedge as a 
word divider. The letter begins as follows: a-na Wa-ar-dt-li-Su ki-bi-ma 
um-ma U-du-li-ma, i.e., “To War(a)d-ili8u speak: thus (says) Udulim:” So 
far as I know, this is the only tablet, strictly Cappadocian, that has been 
found outside Asia Minor, and it must have been sent from Cappadocia 
io Nuzi. In the same stratum as the Cappadocian letter there were dis- 
covered in 1930-31 several other tablets in a very fragmentary state, 
one in the script of the First Dynasty of Babylon and the others in a 
script practically identical with the Cappadocian, but lacking the slant 
of the truly Cappadocian. They are probably to be compared with the 
unpublished building inscription from Ashur mentioned by Forrer in 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie, I, 235b, which in orthography, language and 
personal names, he says, can be regarded as Cappadocian. These tablets 
and the Cappadocian letter indicate that there were trade relations between 
Cappadocia and Assyria, the country in which Nuzi was situated, and, 
taken with other data, they suggest that the ‘‘Cappadocians” and Assyr- 
ians had a common origin. ‘The presence of a large number of West 
Semitic names in the texts of the two groups would indicate that both 
came from the West, and after their settlement, the one north of the 
Taurus Mountains and the other to the south, they seem to have main- 
tained at least some relations with each other. The Cappadocian texts 
so far discovered come from a period at least 400 years later than the time 
of the Agade texts from Nuzi, but the likeness between them is striking. 
The script of course is very different, but many of the personal names are 
identical and iterative names are very common in both. The grammar 
and syntax, too, are strikingly alike. For example, in the Akkadian 
letters translated above, as in all the others from Nuzi, the introduction 


runs as follows: ‘‘Thus (says) A: to B speak:” and this kind of intro- 
duction appears elsewhere only in the Cappadocian letters, absolutely 
identical with it except for the first word en-ma, ‘‘thus,” which appears 
in its later form um-ma. Until the discovery of our texts it was known 
nowhere else, and, taken together with other data, it indicates some defi- 
nite connection between the ‘‘Cappadocians” and the early migrants from 
the West into northern Mesopotamia. 


THE “CHALICE” WARE OF NORTHERN MESOPOTAMIA AND 
ITS HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


E. A. SPEISER 


Readers of the BuLLETIN are familiar with the general results of the 
excavations at Tepe Gawra and at Tell Billah. They will remember, 
no doubt, that while Tepe Gawra is by far the older one of the two mounds, 
the occupation of Tell Billah continued long after the other site had been 
abandoned. For a not inconsiderable period of time the two settlements 
existed simultaneously; the upper strata of Gawra were contemporaneous 
with the early levels at Billah. With the aid of the material obtained in 
the last campaign, it is now possible to establish these synchronisms with 
greater precision. ‘The purpose of this brief article is to fix the date of 
the earliest occupation of Billah in terms of the stratigraphic sequences 
of Gawra. It will be seen that the implications of such an inquiry are 
not confined to the history of the district of Nineveh, in which the two 
mounds are situated; they are considerably more far-reaching. But 
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we must not anticipate any further, beyond the bare statement that the 
key to the whole situation is supplied by a peculiar type of pottery which 
may be described broadly as the “chalice” ware. First in order, there- 
fore, will be a short account of this ware. 

There are two characteristic shapes in the group under discussion: 
a stemmed goblet with sharply marked shoulder and circular base, and a 
cup tapering at the base to a sharp point. The former shape is really a 
composite one, with the cup just described or, more frequently, a deep 
bowl set upon the stemmed foot (Fig. 1); the designation ‘chalice ware”’ 
may thus be employed to describe the entire class. The fabric is cream, 
buff, or grey, and is invariably finished with a slip; the ware was wheel- 
made and fired at a medium temperature when it first makes its appear- 
ance, but at a higher temperature in its later stages. 











Fig. 1. Chalice from Gawra 7, 


The majority of the specimens shows ornamentation on the outside. 
The decoration is either painted or incised, depending on the age of the 
depcsit. To judge from the finds at Tell Billah, the earlier medium- 
fired ware was painted, the later high-fired group incised; the one occurs 
in stratum 7 of Billah, the other in Billah 6. 

The painted decoration is monochrome. The colors may be a very 
deep brown (bistre) or a dull red, but the two are never employed together 
on the same specimen. With the finer painted fabrics the background 
(furnished by the slip) is generally pink or yellow. The repertoire of 
motives is rich and varied. The designs show either band or metope 
arrangement and they consist of both geometric and stylized naturalistic 
patterns. Rows of triangles with the apex of one pointed towards the 
base of the next one; hatched parallelograms and concentric elliptoids; 
herringbones and chequer and lattice fields; all these furnish the most 
common geometric motives. Of the natural objects, birds are most 
frequently portrayed. That the representations are stylized is obvious 
at first glance; in a particularly conventionalized rendering a row of pre- 
sumably local birds may come to resemble a procession of penguins.' 
It should be noted that the decoration is strictly architectonic, being 
in definite relation to the shape of the vessel.? 


1Cf. Fig. 2, last row. For the geometric desi ie see ibid., first three rows. 
2 Cf. e.g., the lines on the foot of the chalice, 
e 





The incised ware need not detain us long. It has been indicated 
that the painted ware represents a slightly earlier chronological stage. 
The designs on the incised fabrics appear with sufficient clearness on the 
attached photograph (Fig. 3). 

So much for the characterization of our material. The question of 
relative date must now be taken up. We know that the users of the 
painted chalice ware were the first settlers on the site of Tell Billah.' 
Their remains belong to Billah 7, and while they are not entirely absent 
from the subsequent stratum, the incised ware is far more abundant in 


Billah 6 than are the painted vessels. 














Fig. 2. Painted chalice ware, Billah 7. 


Our next question concerns the stratigraphic position of the chalice 
ware at Tepe Gawra. Our single intact specimen (Fig. 1) was discovered 
in a trial trench, a circumstance which is not conducive to absolutely 
precise sequence dating. The subsequent excavations, however, which 
follow the method of taking the mound down layer by layer, have deter- 
mined the exact depth of the chalice-bearing level. 

Readers of the BuLLtetin know? that Gawra 8 consisted of three 
distinct strata (8a, b, c) marked by different building activities, but related 
to each other by a common culture. Now the first two layers of Gawra 8 

1To judge from the NW corner of the mound where virgin soil has been reached. The possibility 


must not be overlooked that with a mound as large as Billah different stratification might be obtained in 
other sections of the site. The first three strata, however, are identical throughout the entire area. 


2 See No. 47, p. 21. 
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are free from any traces of the chalice fabric. It is only with Gawra 8c 
that this ware first comes in to be carried over into Gawra 7. In neither 
of the above strata, however, is this pottery as common as in Billah 7 
and 6. It appears, therefore, that the chalice folk arrived in the country 
towards the end of the Gawra 8 period. They founded the first settle- 
ment on the site of Tell Billah. At Gawra they seem to have mingled 
with the local population without driving it out of the district. It is 
quite likely that the chalice users brought ultimately to an end the brilliant 
period of Gawra 8; it is certain that they were in the country at the time 
of Gawra 7; but in both cases the native wares continue by the side of the 
imported fabrics, something for which neither Billah 6 nor 7 offer any 
tangible parallels. 

We must now attempt to fix the upper limit of the chalice occupa- 
tion. Both in Billah 5 and Gawra 6 this type of pottery disappears from 
general use. This gives us a convenient and doubly attested terminus 
ante quem. We know that Gawra 6 and Billah 5 were contemporaneous. 
It has also been established that the earlier phase of Gawra 6 corresponds 
in date with the period of the First Dynasty of Ur.! With the chalice 
period we stand thus on the threshcld of early historical times in Meso- 
potamia. Does that imply that we are also close to the beginnings of 
civilization in that district? The answer must be emphatically in the 
negative. It will be recalled that the chalice folk appear at Gawra towards 
the end of stratum 8, which in turn follows a series of layers (over 12 
meters deep) that mark the prehistoric period. The most recent excava- 
tions in Mesopotamia have shown the predynastic era to have been of 
unusual duration. Where Gawra furnished as late as 1927 the only 
concrete evidence for a larger number of prehistoric strata in Mesopo- 
tamia,? we now have the further testimony of such sites as Nineveh,’ 
Ur,‘ and, especially, of Warka.’ It is now possible to work out a series of 
important, though necessarily tentative, synchronisms for the earliest 
occupational periods in the Valley of the Two Rivers. But these fasci- 
nating problems do not concern us directly at present. For our purposes 
it will be sufficient to inquire where the chalice period is to be placed in 
the chronological scheme of Southern Mesopotamia. By posing this 
question we imply that the chalice ware is not confined to Gawra and 
Billah; that this is indeed a fact can be shown with the aid of identical 
specimens from other sites. 

Professor Campbell Thompson has found exactly the same pottery 
at Nineveh,’ and Mr. Hutchinson dates that ware between the el-‘Obeid 
period and the so-called Susa II class. Then we have a pot from as far 
south as Farah, which shows absolutely identical painted decoration.* 
Lack of space prevents us from adducing close, but not exact, parallels 


1 Tbid., p. 18. 

2 Predynastic remains had, of course, been reported from such sites as Abu Shahrein, el-‘Obeid, Farah, 
Jemdet Nasr, etc. But there was no evidence at the time that the prehistoric period would claim a con- 
siderable series of levels. 

3Cf. Annals of Archzology and Anthropology, 1931 . 28)» pp. 103 ff. 

4 See especially Antiquaries Journal, 1930 (Vol. 10), 

5 For the very important results from Warka see the ais of Dr. Jordan in the Abhandlungen der 
Preussischen Akademie der fg as omg Phil.-Hist. Klasse (to be abbreviated as APAW): I in 1929, 
No. 7; II in 1930, No. 4; III in 1932, No. 

6] have attempted to establish these setuliieniis’ in an article which is to appear in the December 


issue of the American Journal of Archeology. 
7 Cf. the publication quoted in note 3, pl. XX XIII, 1, 5, 10, 13, 14, 16, 19, 26, and 29; pl XXXIV, 
1, 2, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, and 27. We are looking forward to the ‘publication of the results of the 1930- 31 
campaign, during which Dr. Thompson discovered many splendid specimens of this class. 
* Reproduced by Dr. Frankfort in Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Vol. 14, pl. XLI. The con- 


nection was first recognized by Mr. Hutchinson (cf. loc. cit., p. 106). 
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from other sites. The specimen from Farah supplies the necessary link 
with the south. 

The period corresponding with the First Dynasty of Ur is preceded 
at Warka by two layers which Dr. Jordan assigns on very good grounds 
to the so-called Jemdet Nasr period. The same general, if not always 
immediate, sequence is known from Ur, Kish, and Jemdet Nasr itself. 
The above-mentioned specimen from Farah must be assigned to the 
same age. Among the painted fabrics from Jemdet Nasr are known 
both polychrome and monochrome types. The latter would thus furnish 
a not too remote parallel to the painted chalice ware from the north. 
Unfortunately, such incomplete resemblances are not conclusive by them- 
selves. We must look for additional evidence. 














Fig. 3. Incised ware from Billah 6. 


In addition to this distinctive pottery, the Jemdet Nasr period is 
marked in the south by the presence of cylinder seals, contracted burials, 
and the occurrence of squat pots with broad rims.? All these items are 
paralleled in Billah 6, where we have the second phase of our chalice 
culture. Incidentally, the appearance of the chalice users coincides in 
the north with the introduction of the cylinder seal. The first cylinders 
from Gawra came up in the seventh stratum; they were still unknown 
to Gawra 8. 

There can be, therefore, little doubt that the chalice period of the 
north corresponds to the Jemdet Nasr era of the south in date and also 
in a number of material characteristics. Our chronological problem has 
thus been solved. I doubt, however, whether we can claim actual identity 
for the two groups. To use Dr. Frankfort’s terminology, the chalice 

1Cf. APAW, Jordan II, pp. 20 ff. 
21 have singled out only such characteristics as are paralleled at Tell Billah. It may be added that 


with the chalice ware there appears at Tepe Gawra the spouted type of pcttery, while a “beaked” speci- 
men is known from Billah 6, both being good Jemdet Nasr occurrences. 
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culture links up more closely with the Highland group than with the 
Lowland one, to which latter the Jemdet Nasr civilization seems to point. 
In this connection I am not concerned so much with the difference between 
polychrome and monochrome decoration; for, in the first place, both 
types occur at Jemdet Nasr and at Susa II, and, secondly, prehistoric 
Gawra (levels 9 down), which corresponds with the el-‘Obeid period, also 
shows polychrome fabrics by the side of monochrome ones. More sig- 
nificant seem to be the architectonic arrangement of the decoration, a 
style that is comparatively free from naturalism, and the distinctly 
stylized nature of the cylinder seals. Our difficulty might be obviated 
by the assumption that the Billah ware (to name it so after the site where 
it was first found in large quantity) represents a separate wave of the 
Jemdet Nasr movement. At any rate, there can be no doubt as to the 
direction from which the chalice ware arrived in the south. Its concen- 
tration at Billah, Gawra, and Nineveh, obviously marks the movement 
as from the northwest. It is from that region that it must have emanated, 
reaching Northern Mesopotamia in full force, its outposts advancing as 
far as Sumer and Elam. When Southern Mesopotamia was reached, the 
Sumerians were already in the land. Writing had been invented pre- 
viously, as is shown by the new evidence from Warka.' The association 
of the semipictographic tablets from Jemdet Nasr with the painted ware 
from the same site is a matter of coincidence rather than of common 
origin. 


THE CHALCOLITHIC AGE IN PALESTINE 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In 1929-31 Pére A. Mallon, Director of the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute in Jerusalem, conducted some epoch-making excavations in a group 
of low mounds known as TuleilAt el-Ghassil, in the eastern side of the 
lower Jordan Valley, opposite Jericho. At first he was assisted by the 
prehistorian, René Neuville, and later by the geologist, Pater R. Koppel. 
The results of this excavation, which have been described in numerous 
reports published in Biblica, 1929—, are of very great interest to every 
student of ancient Palestine. Four superimposed strata were found, 
separated from one another by layers of ashes and wind-blown earth. 
The greatest depth of the accumulation is nearly five meters (about 
sixteen feet). However, there is little difference between the culture of 
the four strata, which, therefore, represent a single culture, termed 
“Ghassulian” by Neuville. 

The Ghassulian culture had a characteristic flint artifact industry, 
the outstanding type being the so-called fan-scraper, shaped like a fan. 
At the very end of the period appear a few examples of the typical 
Canaanite knife with parallel sides, which is characteristic of what Neuville 
has called the Tahunian industry (see Buttetin, No. 42, p. 14 f.). The 
pottery is remarkably well made, and contains many new types, as we 
shall see presently. The most extraordinary discovery made on this site 
is that of fresco paintings on plaster, representing a bird and a procession 
of some sort. ‘The earlier reports described numerous polished pebbles, 
covered with geometric decoration, and alphabetiform markings on 
potsherds, but most of these objects and marks have since been shown to 


1See APAW, Jordan III, pp. 11 ff. 
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be native forgeries, so it is unhappily not possible to utilize them. The 
writer, however, does not accept the view of many critics, but believes, 
with Pére Mallon, that some, especially those first found, are genuine. 

There has been wide divergence in the chronology proposed by 
different scholars. The writer maintained vigorously, from the first, 
that the Ghassulian culture is purely Chalcolithic, antedating the Early 
Bronze of the third millennium. He had two principal reasons (see 
BuLteTIn, No. 42, p. 14f.). First, the pottery is radically different from 
the well-known Early Bronze ceramic of Palestine, which is found in 
scores of sites all over the country, both in the south and the north, in 
Western and in Eastern Palestine. Secondly, the pottery in question 
occurs nowhere else, in excavations prior to 1930, outside of certain pre- 
historic caves. In 1926 Turville-Petre found very closely related pottery 
in the lowest stratum of a cave in the Wadi Salhah in Galilee, below a 
stratum containing typical Early Bronze ware (see his Researches in Pre- 
historic Galilee). In 1929 Miss Garrod found pottery even more closely 
resembling our Ghassulian in the lowest pottery-bearing level of Mugharet 
el-WAd, near ‘Athlit. The writer’s position has been stated anew, more 
strongly than before, in the Annual, XII, p. 3. 

Owing to various circumstances, into which we need not enter here, 
Pére Mallon changed his first view, which accorded with the writer’s, and 
adopted a much later dating, about 2000 B. c. His last statement (Biblica, 
1931, p. 261) allows about a thousand years for the total duration of the 
village, from early in the third millennium until about 1900 B.c. Yet 
the pottery is remarkably homogeneous, and contains no really charac- 
teristic types of the Early Bronze, in particular no wavy ledge-handles 
and no inverted rims! In support of his chronology he quotes Petrie, 
Fisher, Vincent, Garstang, Sukenik, and Welter, excusing the writer for 
his sharp divergence because of his ignorance of the latest excavations at 
Ghassil. Since the pottery discovered in later campaigns is identical 
with that found in the first, as the writer has assured himself by careful 
inspection in 1930, ’31, and ’32, this is no excuse. Our judgment was 
deliberately formed, and is not due to ignorance of the material. As a 
matter of fact, this imposing list of authorities, including archeologists 
whose knowledge of Palestinian pottery is extremely limited, is not quite 
correct. Petrie places this pottery in a much more remote age, owing 
to his explorations in the WAdi Ghazzeh (1929-30), of which more presently. 
In any case, he dates the beginning of Middle Bronze II (our terminology) 
between 3000 and 2500 B. c., so agreement with Mallon’s chronology is 
obviously impossible. Fisher has told the writer repeatedly that he con- 
siders the material much more ancient than Mallon does. K6ppel is, 
therefore, hardly exact in quoting the same imposing list of authorities, 
real and supposed, in support of Mallon’s chronology, and his expression, 
“das iibereinstimmende unabhingige Urteil aller Fachleute,”’ i.e., the con- 
cordant, independent judgment of all specialists (Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Paléstina-V ereins, 55, 1932, p. 33), is most injudicious. 

In the new volume by Petrie’s assistants, Beth-pelet II (see below, 
p. 16) there is a valuable description of the explorations and excavations 
in the Wadi Ghazzeh, already mentioned, from the pen of Mr. Macdonald. 
In extensive remains of old huts and caves the British explorers found a 
remarkable sequence of prehistoric cultures, all dating from the Chalco- 
lithic and the Early Bronze. A system of sequence-dating set up on the 
basis of artifacts proved to coincide roughly with the sequence of corre- 
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. sponding objects from predynastic Egyptian settlements and cemeteries. 
The oldest phase was represented by the lower level of site D (D;), con- 
taining isosceles triangular hoes of flint, decadent microliths, and coarse 
pottery made of mud mixed with chopped straw (tibn). The upper level, 
D., still has triangular hoes, but adds fan-scrapers, as at Tuleilat el- 
Ghassil. The pottery is like that of D, in general, but the tournette 
now comes into use for finer pottery. Closely related cultures were found 
in sites LE, O, M, B, A, which were arranged tentatively in this order, 
though the sequence-dating is complicated by many factors. Site A, for 
example, was a factory for the making of flint hoes and fan-scrapers, at a 
comparatively late date in the Chalcolithic Age. After these sites comes H, 
at the Shellél Bridge. Site H represents a culture which had given up 
the use of flint hoes and fan-scrapers, and which shows a further develop- 
ment of the silex industry which brings us to the transition from Chalco- 
lithic to Early Bronze. It stops short, however, of the Tahunian flint 
industry which is so characteristic of Early Bronze. Copper appears in 
relative abundance. Pottery is now definitely Early Bronze, though of a 
very archaic type, as shown by the primitive form of the wavy ledge- 
handle (see below). 

Thanks to this rich new body of material for comparison, we can 
attack the problem of the chronology of the Ghassilian culture with con- 
fidence. Petrie’s comparisons indicate that D; precedes the Badarian 
and Amratian of Egypt, which form the oldest Chalcolithic cultures yet 
known in the Nile Valley. The phases D2. to B correspond roughly to 
Egyptian Badarian and Amratian, while H would correspond to the 
North Egyptian predynastic culture of sequence-date 40-60 and a little 
later. In absolute chronology this would mean that culture H is older 
than the beginning of the First Dynasty (sequence-date 76 —), which 
cannot be placed later than the 29th century B. c. (Annual, XII, p. 2 ff.). 
The Chaleolithic Age in Palestine then closed about the end of the fourth 
millennium (if we allow a respectable interval for the “lag” in Palestinian 
civilization), and was replaced by the Early Bronze not later than cir. 
3000 8. c. It goes without saying that the term “Early Bronze” is an 
unsatisfactory one, since bronze was rarely used (though known) until 
the second millennium, and even then was not nearly so common as 
copper in Palestine. The best term would be “Early Copper,” followed 
by “Middle Copper,’ “Late Copper,” designations which the writer 
employed in at least one article written in 1926. 

Thanks to Neuville’s excellent study of the flint artifacts of Tuleilat 
el-Ghassiil,! it is possible to make a comparison with the corresponding 
artifacts of the Far‘ah region. The hoes are almost identical with the 
Far‘ah hoes from sites M (above), B, and A, though polishing is more 
common, possibly because of the greater prosperity of the settlement in 
the fertile valley of the Jordan. The fan-scrapers from these sites also 
correspond almost exactly. The agreement in other classes of flint 
artifacts is almost equally good. Perforated stone ornaments and objects 
are common to both cultures. The pottery of sites /, B, and A was so 
fragmentary and lime-coated when found that little can be deduced from it. 
There is, however, a very respectable amount of similarity between the 
abundant pottery of site O and the Ghassulian, as Petrie has pointed out 
in his note appended to Macdonald’s study. Among the most striking 
parallels are the texture of the pottery, thin and hard in the finer ware, 
fi] 1“L’industrie lithique de Teleilat Ghassoul,”’ Bulletins et Memoires de va Société d’ Anthropologie, 1932. 
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the presence of conical vases, tapering to a pointed base, the peculiar 
form of the lug-handles, the identical mat impressions on the flat bases 
of jars, details of plastic and painted decoration. It is, therefore, quite 
certain that the Ghassulian culture belongs to the latter part of the 
Chaleolithic Age, between the early Chalcolithic of site D and the archaic 
Early Bronze of site H. Chronologically, it would fall somewhere in the 
fourth millennium, probably in the second half. Its duration cannot 
have been very great, since the culture of the four strata is too homo- 
geneous. If we allow an average occupation of three generations, with 
an abandonment of a generation between each settlement, we have a total 
occupation of 300-400 years, a guess which illustrates the reasonableness 
of a low estimate. 

Some light on the early development of Early Bronze is shed by site 
H near Tell el-Far‘ah, supplemented by recent discoveries of Mr. Guy’s 
at Megiddo. Mr. Guy gave me permission to mention his discovery of 
three superimposed floor-levels of Early Bronze in a postscript, Annual, 
XII, p. xv. The two lower floors contain ledge-handles with finger 
impressions, like the handles of site H; the third exhibits wavy ledge- 
handles. In the light of Tell el-Far‘ah, it now appears that the latter 
are early wavy handles, not late, as I supposed. The series of three 
occupations probably carries us back to Early Bronze I, and thus falls 
in the first half of the third millennium. In the second half we find the 
developed wavy ledge-handle in use everywhere in central and southern 
Palestine. About the twenty-first century, perhaps a little later, it is 
replaced by the folded wavy ledge-handle and other later types, some of 
which resemble the archaic ledge-handle very closely. It will, however, 
be some time before the chronological problems connected with the Early 
Bronze Age in Palestine are all cleared up. Until then we cannot hope 
to understand the history of the Holy Land in the third millennium B. c. 

It goes without saying that, if Tuleilat el-Ghass(l belongs entirely 
to the fourth millennium, it cannot be identified with one of the “Cities 
of the Plain,” connected with the saga of Abraham, who cannot be placed 


before 2000 B. c. 


NOTES AND NEWS OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


The annual Summer School opened this year on July 23rd. As in 
past years, it was organized in coéperation with the American University 
Seminar to, Palestine, led by Professor Arthur J. Jackson of that univer- 
sity. There were twenty students, all ministers or teachers of religious 
education and Bible, and they formed an exceptionally serious and inter- 
ested group. Professor Glueck, Director of the School, lectured to them 
for over twenty hours on the cultural history and the archeology of 
Palestine down through the Maccabean period. He also accompanied 
the members of the Summer School on trips to points of archzological 
interest, such as Tell Beit Mirsim, Jerash, etc. Professor G. L. Robinson, 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago, who was Director 
of the School in 1913-14, gave a lecture to the Summer School on his 
explorations in Petra. After nearly three weeks in Jerusalem, the Summer 
School left August 10th. 

Dr. C. 8. Fisher, Professor of Archeology in ‘the Schools, returned 
from Antioch toward the end of June, after a successful campaign as field 
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director of the Princeton-Louvre excavation at that important site. 
Since then he has spent most of his time at his home in Ramallah, north 
of Jerusalem, working on his monumental Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, 
which is nearing completion. The publication of this corpus will mark 
an era in the history of Palestinian archeology. Dr. Fisher has been 
invited by Princeton University to return to Antioch this coming spring. 

After the close of the Summer School, Dr. Glueck devoted himself 
to the reorganization of the administrative side of the School, with very 
good results. During the past few years (since 1927) the School hostel 
has been full or nearly so every academic session, a fact that forced the 
successive directors to enlarge the servant staff of the School considerably. 
The general economic depression has now, however, reduced the number 
of persons who come to Palestine for study, and has forced those who do 
come to husband their pecuniary resources. With a lower number of 
resident members of the School, and with lower charges for board, the 
servant staff has had to be cut down, and the expenditures reduced in 
all directions, so as to operate the School as efficiently as possible. The 
housekeeper has been released, and her work is being done by the Director, 
Mrs. Glueck, and the Secretary. Part of the money thus saved will be 
spent on the purchase of new books for the library. 

The Annual Professor, Dr. C. G. Cumming of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, arrived with his son September 13th. The Thayer Fellow, 
Dr. K. C. Evans, of Toronto University, arrived October 8th. There 
are also five other members of the School: Dr. W. F. Stinespring, Two 
Brothers Fellow of Yale; Miss Anne Fuller, Anna D. Kyle Fellow, who 
has been a student at Radcliffe; Mr. Robert C. Denton, John Henry 
Watson Fellow of Berkeley Divinity School; Mr. Howard G. Payne, John 
Spencer Turner Fellow from the Andover-Newton Theological School; 
Mr. A. Henry Detweiler, who spent the summer with the Tell Beit Mirsim 
expendition, as architect, and will be attached to the Jerash expedition 
this spring, in the same capacity. Class-work began the first week in 
October, and trips to archzological sites were immediately organized, 
attention being first devoted to excavated sites in southern Judah and 
unexcavated tells in their vicinity. 

Mr. Hans Kjaer, Inspector of Antiquities in the Danish National 
Museum, Copenhagen, and Director of the excavation at Shiloh, died 
suddenly September 29th, in the hospital in Jerusalem, to which he was 
brought five days before. His death was the result of overexertion during 
the excavations at Shiloh, which began four weeks before his death. 
Dr. Glueck was immediately invited by the Danish Committee for the 
Excavation of Shiloh to take charge of the work for the rest of the cam- 
paign. This request was promptly indorsed by the Department of 
Antiquities. Unfortunately, some local difficulties arose, which made it 
diffcult to continue, so Dr. Glueck closed the campaign, which was already 
half completed, and had not yielded any extraordinary results. During 
the first month of the campaign, Dr. Glueck assisted Mr. Kjaer by examin- 
ing the early pottery. He writes: ‘“‘When I examined the pottery at 
Shiloh . . . I found that most of it from the N. W. wall which was being 
excavated corresponded to our Tell Beit Mirsim E pottery. There were 
some Early Bronze sherds and a fair amount of Late Bronze sherds, but 
the main picture was 18th-17th century B.c. Two scarabs found with 
them were adjudged by Rowe, to whom I showed them, to be Hyksos 
searabs. ... A couple of weeks after that I took Fisher to Shiloh with 
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me, and he confirmed my judgment about the pottery, as did Vincent 
a few weeks later when he went up with Ingholt and me. The picture of 
Shiloh then seems to be as follows: some occupation during E. B. times, 
a considerable one during M. B., and a smaller in L. B. The material 
from the previous campaigns completes the picture.”’ 

Mr. Kjaer’s death is a severe loss to Palestinian archeology. He 
was an excellent archzologist of the conscientious Danish type, working 
slowly and carefully, never neglecting the smallest detail. His personality 
was exceptionally attractive, and he leaves a host of friends to mourn 
his loss, both in Denmark and in Palestine. 

Dr. Glueck is now planning for an excavation in a very interesting 
little Early Bronze site in Northern Palestine. We hope to be able to 
give some details about this new project in the February BULLETIN. 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE ARCHAOLOGY OF PALESTINE 


In 1924 the Dominicans of the Ecole Biblique began serious excava- 
tions on the site of the early Christian basilica of ‘Amwa4s, under the 
direction of Pére Vincent, who now publishes the results, in collaboration 
with Pére Abel (Emmaus: sa basilique et son histoire, Paris, Leroux, 1932, 
pp. xv + 442, with 27 plates and 114 figures in the text, 4to). It may be 
said that this sumptuous publication is worthy of the contents, whose 
excellence is guaranteed by the names of Vincent and Abel. The former 
has, as usual, taken charge of the archeological side, while Pére Abel is 
responsible for the historical, documentary, and topographical side. Pére 
Vincent advances the rather sensational view that the basilica is the 
oldest one in Christendom, built about 221 a. p., under the auspices of 
Julius Africanus. No other known basilica of Christian origin antedates 
the beginning of the fourth century. Since this book was completed, 
another Christian church of the early third century has been found by 
the Yale Expedition at Dura; the age is established by the fact that 
Dura was destroyed soon after 256 a.p. Novel though Vincent’s thesis 
is, the archeological and historical arguments are convincing. For 
further details we may refer to a forthcoming review by the editor in the 
American Journal of Archeology. 

We have also received the Hebrew edition of Dr. E. L. Sukenik’s 
beautiful volume on the Ancient Synagogue of Beth-alpha (Jerusalem, 
University Press, 1932, pp. 52, with 36 plates, 6 colored, and 50 figures 
in the text, 6to). The technical execution of this volume is so good that 
it is difficult to suggest any improvement, and the contents correspond 
to the execution. We have here a full account of the sixth century 
synagogue of Beth-alpha, near Beth-shan, excavated in 1929, with an 
elaborate comparative discussion of the architecture and the mosaics. 
Dr. Sukenik’s work is by far the most important contribution to the 
study of the Jewish synagogues of Palestine since the appearance of 
Kohl and Watzinger’s fundamental publication. With it he has estab- 
lished his position as the foremost authority in the field of Palestinian 
Jewish archeology. We look forward with eagerness to the appearance 
of his forthcoming volume of Schweich Lectures, dealing also with the 
synagogues, as well as to the publication of another yolume on the Jewish 
ossuaries by the German Archeological Institute, which recently made 
him a corresponding member. It will be interesting to readers of the 
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Buiuetin to know that Dr. Sukenik was a member of the American 
School in Jerusalem during the year 1923-24. 

Professor Elihu Grant of Haverford College, who also holds the 
honorary position of Professor in the American School in Jerusalem, has 
just published a handsome volume containing the first two parts of the 
Beth-shemesh publication, under the title, Ain Shems Excavations (Haver- 
ford, 1931-32: pp. vii + 84, with 28 plates, besides plans and figures in 
the text; pp. 90, with 23 full-page cuts, 6to). In this work Grant describes 
some of the results of four campaigns at Beth-shemesh, in 1928-31, leaving 
the rest for treatment in the third and fourth parts of this publication. 
Part I is mainly devoted to an historical sketch of the excavation, while 
II is devoted to a description of the pottery, copied from the field 
registries of objects. There is much valuable archeological material, 
but the arrangement of the publication leaves something to be desired. 
We look forward to the appearance of the remaining parts, and congratu- 
late the author on his promptness and his conscientious presentation of 
the results. 

Since Sir Flinders Petrie began digging in Southern Palestine, just 
five years ago, four volumes of publications have appeared, in keeping 
with the fine Petrie tradition of promptness in giving scholars access to 
his material. The latest two volumes, Gaza I (1931) and Beth-pelet II 
(London, Quaritch, 1932, pp. viii + 35, with 96 plates, 4to) describe 
some of the recent results from the excavation of Tell el-‘Ajjil, southwest 
of Gaza, and Tell el-Far‘ah, south of Gaza. The Gaza volume was 
written by Petrie himself, and the Beth-pelet volume is the work of his 
assistants, Messrs. Starkey, Harding, and Macdonald. While this is not 
the place for a lengthy review, it will be of interest to describe the most 
important historical discoveries. Tell el-‘Ajjil, which was, to some 
extent, the precursor of Gaza, was occupied from the end of the Early 
Bronze (using this term in its conventional sense) to the middle of the 
Late Bronze. The data found in the volume before us may now be sup- 
plemented by Petrie’s article in Ancient Egypt, 1932, dealing with the 
results of the 1931-32 campaign. The oldest remains on the site of Tell 
el-‘Ajjil, aside from the still unpublished pit burials (Ancient Egypt, 
1932, p. 3), belong to the first phase of Middle Bronze, our H- I strata at 
Tell Beit Mirsim. Petrie refers them to the ‘ ‘Copper Age,” and syn- 
chronizes them with the Sixth Dynasty, which he dates about 3300 B. c. 
Our date is between cir. 2000 and 1800 B. c. (see above, p. 13, for a dis- 
-cussion), which may be a century too late. The “Copper Age” occupation 
was followed by a prolonged period of abandonment, which corresponds 
to our G-F stages at Tell Beit Mirsim, in the nineteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Then comes (see Ancient Egypt, 1932) a more or less con- 
tinuous occupation in the Hyksos Age, represented by the second, third, 
and fourth palaces found by Petrie. The third and fourth synchronize 
with our H*and D, while the second, which Petrie dates too high, in the 
Twelfth Dynasty, may correspond to our /,, about the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Finally comes a badly denuded structure of the 
Tuthmosid period, while still later occupation may be indicated by a 
cemetery containing pottery of the fourteenth-thirteenth century. 

Beth-pelet IT is extremely valuable because of new information bearing 
on several obscure periods. Mr. Macdonald’s contribution on “Prehistoric 
lara”’ adds immensely to our knowledge of the Chalcolithie Age in Pales- 
tine, as we have already noted above, p. 11. The excavations on the 
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mound have also yielded important new evidence for the chronology of 
Philistine pottery, as shown by Mr. Starkey. A large, well-built edifice, 
named ‘‘ Residency” by the excavators, furnished extremely clear evidence 
for the sequence of Late Bronze and Philistine pottery. Below the 
cobbled pavement of the Residency was Late Bronze ware; above was 
an abundance of Philistine pottery, none of which occurred below this 
pavement. The destruction of the Residency took place during the 
early Philistine period, before the decadence of the best forms of decora- 
tion. With the pottery were discovered several sherds of a vase on which 
were stamped the cartouches of Sethos II (cir. 1220-1215 B.c.). The 
conclusion imposed by this discovery is that the destruction of the 
Residency fell after the reign of Sethos II, but how long afterwards is not 
indicated. Nor is it clear what the chronological relation of the Philistine 
pottery to the stamped sherds may have been. Elsewhere, however, 
convincing evidence was found. The tombs of the 900 cemetery contained 
a mass of Late Bronze pottery, with scores of royal scarabs, mostly of 
Ramesses II, with scattered older ones, but also a few of Ramesses III 
and Ramesses IV (the scarab of Ramesses VIII is wrongly attributed). 
No Philistine pottery was found in this cemetery, a fact which shows that 
Philistine pottery cannot have become abundant until after the reign of 
Ramesses IV, which is very interesting when we recall that Ramesses III 
(cir. 1180-1150 B. c.)! was the conqueror (and colonizer) of the Philistines. 
The Residency, therefore, proves that there was a sharp break between 
the pre-Philistine and Philistine ceramic phases, as at Ascalon, Gerar, 
Beth-shemesh, Tell Beit Mirsim, while the cemetery shows that Philistine 
pottery was not imported into the district of Tell el-Far‘ah in appreciable 
quantities before the middle of the twelfth century, just as we have main- 
tained (Annual, XII, p. 58) in the case of the Shephelah. The chronology 
of the Philistine tombs of the 500 group has now been revised by Mr. 
Starkey, who has reduced Petrie’s dates by a century or more in the earlier 
cases. His present dating is now almost identical with the chronology 
proposed by the present writer in a paper which has just appeared (Amer- 
ican Journal of Archeology, 1932, p. 299 ff.). In the eleventh century 
Philistine pottery begins to be inferior in execution, and it finally dis- 
appears from use about 1000 B. c., as has been shown elsewhere (Annual, 
XII, p. 74 f.). We congratulate Mr. Starkey and his associates on their 


important publication. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


EARLY NUMBERS OF THE BULLETIN WANTED 


The Office is trying to collect a complete file of the issues of the 
BuLuetin from the time of the organization of the Managing Committee. 
The first reports of the Managing Committee were printed in the Bulletin 
of the Archeological Institute of ‘America, and also reprinted separately as 
extracts from that Bulletin. We would like very much to secure 
numbers 4 and 7 of these reprints. 

We would also be very glad indeed to secure numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 20, 
and 22 of the BULLETIN printed as the official: organ of the American 
Schools. Two or-+three copies of each are very desirable. 

Anyone who wishes to help us fill in these gaps in our file may send 
the copies to the Executive Secretary at the office address. 


1 For this date see Annual, XII, pp. 56-7 (in line 15 from the bottom of p. 57 there is a misprint; 
read 1180-1150 B. c. for ‘1080 “105 0’’). 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


To the Trustees of the Schools, and the Council of the Archeological Institute 
of America: 


GENTLEMEN: 

The Corporation of the American Schools, its constituent members, 
its staff, and its many friends, may look upon the work of the past year 
with satisfaction. Our record, as exhibited in the current BULLETINS, 
reveals increasing progress and a development both in technique and in 
the number of trained workers in our several fields of operation. The 
archeological sites we have opened up are now being systematically 
exploited, and we have entered upon an era in our history when we may 
confidently expect most valuable results in the several undertakings. 
Our technical experts, most of whom have been developed through the 
opportunity we have given them, command the admiration of archeologists 
abroad; they have well advised the management at home; and we have 
been most fortunate in being able to rely upon their self-sacrificing and 
indefatigable labors, all directed by a wise experience. 

Tue excavation at Tell Beit Mirsim, conducted in coéperation with 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, with four campaigns now to 
its credit, has uncovered a typical Canaanite and Hebrew town, which 
lasted till the fall of the Judean monarchy; the area of the field is small 
enough to allow full study of the various stages in its age-long existence, 
and it throws particular light upon the little-known days of the Monarehy. 
In Jerash we encounter an entirely different field, one belonging to the 
Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine ages, of splendid architecture, exhibit- 
ing the actual background of the New Testament and the early ages of 
the Christian Church. This field offers new opportunities for American 
scholarship, which hitherto has too much confined itself to the pre- 
Christian centuries of Palestine. Greek and Roman scholarship, Church 
history will discover here a rich field for study. With this undertaking 
Yale University and the Schools have embarked upon an indefinitely 
large enterprise, which it will take long years to bring to any approach 
towards complete fruition. Unlike most of the other labors, where the 
site is studied by uncovering and then destroying each successive layer, 
at Jerash the aim is to preserve those splendid remains of Greco-Roman 
civilization, to clean them of débris, to consolidate them, and to restore 
them as far as possible. With the help of the Trans-Jordan Government, 
whose Director of the Department of Antiquities, Mr. Horsfield, has been 
a most interested friend and counsellor, we are proceeding to recover what 
will be one of the “‘show-places”’ of Palestine. Again in northern Iraq, 
the continued excavations at Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra, in codperation 
with the University of Pennsylvania Museum and the Dropsie College, 
have brought amazing results for the antiquity of civilization (and that 
of a high order) in the region, and have added abundant materials for the 
study of new chapters in history, of which Semitist, Sumerologist and 
even the Hittitologist had hardly dreamed. All these works speak for 
themselves. They are well established, and are to be continued by the 
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joint will of the codperating institutions. And with all our allies we have 
a tradition of unbroken friendship. 

For the first time in his Annual Report the President puts in the 
forefront the archeological enterprises of the Schools. This order of sub- 
ject matter expresses his own deliberate satisfaction with the solid results 
of the staff in the field. With his judgment, he believes, all will agree, 
as appears from the markedly favorable comment that is made upon our 
work, especially by European archeologists. As for the Schools them- 
selves in the narrower sense of the word, as teaching institutions, the 
School in Jerusalem has again suffered a change in Directorship. Professor 
Burrows could not give us more than a year in this capacity, and we 
regret immensely his too brief stay, as we did that of his predecessor, Dean 
McCown. We are grateful to him for his most effective and painstaking 
service. Professor Glueck, of the Hebrew Union College, has succeeded 
Professor Burrows for 1932-33, and has undertaken his duties in an 
admirable way. Again we shall be loath to lose him at the end of the 
year. But with these changes we have enjoyed the satisfaction of discov- 
ering that America possesses such competent scholars. Their return home 
after their experience in the field will serve to enrich American scholarship, 
while the management of the Schools will have the advantage of their 
fellowship and counsel. But such a broken series of Directorships is not 
to the permanent advantage of the School. We have been fortunate in 
an opportunity to take action to meet this problem. By arrangement 
with Johns Hopkins University we shall, beginning with the next academic 
year and for a term of years thereafter, have the services of Professor 
Albright as Director, in resumption of his earlier long term of service, at 
which we rejoice. He will give six months of every year to the work of 
the School in Jerusalem and on the field. This will give the School perma- 
nence of policy and direction, and also the requisite leadership in the 
increasing archzological enterprise of the Schoo]. The Annual Professor 
will then be his lieutenant in his absence, so that the inner life of the 
School may be maintained without interruption. 

There has been much discussion among members of our group as to 
the Thayer Fellowship, hitherto granted upon competitive examination 
for one year. This procedure is open to much criticism, at least as to 
results. The President is of the opinion that the ranking Fellow should 
be deliberately chosen for his promise of effectiveness, and that if he makes 
good he should be eligible for reappointment in following years. If the 
Fellowship were established on this basis and it were filled by a promising 
candidate, then a scholarship of smaller pecuniary value should be insti- 
tuted for less mature students in our colleges and seminaries. 

In Iraq we possess no fixed habitat, apart from the space given to 
our small collection of books in the National Museum in Baghdad. Nor 
is there any need to consider a future school building, as in Jerusalem, 
with the expense it would entail and its uselessness to our work, which 
must be carried on in various and often distant fields. It is to be hoped 
that the Ward Library, which is now largely in order, may be soon shipped 
to Baghdad and installed. But we must wait upon political developments, 
to learn whether the national government can provide quarters and 
security. However, in the sense that scholars make a school, there does 
exist in Iraq an actual school, consisting of the large staff of students 
and various technical assistants connected with our excavations. Last 
year Professor Speiser had about him a good group of students, who 
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were being initiated into practical archeology. And his successor for 
the current year, Mr. Bache, still has with him some of the same group, 
as well as others. With the purpose of raising up field-workers, we have 
instituted fellowships. Dr. Gordon, who has served in this capacity 
with us, still continues on a Fellowship grantel by the American Council 
of Learned Societies; and he has been succeeded in our Fellowship by a 
student from the University of Chicago. We are thus building for the 
future in the training of experts in the field. 

To turn attention to things at home, we have to record sadly the 
passing from our midst of a number of eminent men who have been closely 
associated with us in various capacities. The list includes Professors 
Bacon, Paton, Margolis, J. M. P. Smith, all gf whom had served as 
Directors or as Annual Professors of the School in Jerusalem, while Pro- 
fessor Bacon was for long a deeply interested and active member of the 
management; also Mr. W. H. Schoff, who served for many years as 
Corresponding Secretary of the Schools. 

The publications of the Schools are a preéminent part of our enter- 
prise, and we may point to them with pride as prompt distributors of 
our news and authoritative statements of our results. Our BULLETIN, 
the last four numbers of which covered 138 pages, and which is now edited 
by Dr. Albright, while confining itself almost entirely to news of our 
Schools, contains an amazing amount of interesting material. The 
Annuals are technical studies and cover our various fields. The current 
volume by Dr. Albright is devoted to the pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim, a 
fundamental study. In the next Annual Dean McCown will publish 
the new Greek inscriptions found at Jerash. And we expect to add 
another volume to the Publications of the Baghdad School, in which Dr. 
Speiser will treat the excavations at Tepe Gawra. These volumes entail 
heavy expense, but such publication is the essential complement to the 
work in the field, which would otherwise remain sterile. 

Finally, as is appropriate to this epoch of serious economies, I refer 
to our finances. We have taken a long step forward with the aim of 
developing the pressing business of the Corporation by appointing a 
salaried Executive Secretary. The two ranking officers, who have served 
in this capacity for eleven years in the Corporation, besides serving for 
years before incorporation, feel a certain regret that work hitherto done 
gratis, so that the expense of ‘‘overhead” was kept at the lowest figure, 
now requires a much greater outlay, in professional services, with all the 
attendant expenses. But the day of small things has passed, and we must 
confront the future with larger and stronger equipment. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Lewis C. Moon, formerly a 
graduate student in Semitics at Johns Hopkins University. He is devoting 
himself with zeal and intelligence to these new duties, in which he must 
be in large part a pioneer. He relieves the officers of many current 
details of business, but his particular function is the development of the 
interests of the Schools in the direction of “publicity” and “ propaganda,” 
terms from which we may not shrink in a worthy cause. Mr. Moon 
hopes to organize our fellow-workers in the business of disseminating 
information about the Schools through lectures and small gatherings of 
interested people; to make use of the press and popular journals for our 
news; and to discover means of reaching individuals who are in position 
to help with their means and influence. His plans, as must also be those 
of the Corporation and its friends, are focussed upon the fact that within 
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the coming four years we have engaged ourselves to match the $250,000 
offered by the Rockefeller Foundation, dollar for dollar, so as to obtain 
an endowment of half-a-million dollars. 

I ask the members of the Corporation, its former staff-members, its 
many alumni over the country, all its friends, to face this challenge, 
which we dare not let pass. We are making a practical effort to solidify 
and direct all our assets of intelligence and influence towards the objective 
which must be reached within the next four years. The help of all is 
needed. The prize is a noble foundation for American scholarship. Its 
attainment will fittingly crown the history of the first generation of the 
Schools. 

JaMEs A. MONTGOMERY, 
Pre sident 


Philadelphia, 
Thanksgiving Day, 1932 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN 
JERUSALEM 


To the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 


GENTLEMEN: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in 
Jerusalem during the academic year closing June 30, 1932. 

The regular work of the School followed much the same program as 
had been followed for several years past, with a body of students most 
satisfactory both in number and in quality. A brief summer session was 
held from July 25 to August 5 in connection with the American University 
Seminar to Palestine. The Winter Term began October 6 and ended 
December 10, and the Spring Term lasted from January 7 to March 17, 
with a period for long trips in the first three weeks of April. 

The annual Professor was Professor Mary I. Hussey of Mount Holyoke 
College. Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher continued to serve as Professor of Archz- 
ology, and directed the excavations at Jerash. The Thayer Fellow was 
Dr. Henry H. Walker, and the Two Brothers Fellow from Yale University 
was Mr. J. Philip Hyatt. 

The summer session was reported in BuLLETIN No. 43. Suffice it to 
repeat here that the members of the American University Seminar, twenty- 
five in number including their leader, Professor Jackson, spent ten days 
in Palestine, making our School their headquarters and attending a course 
of twelve lectures on the Cultural History of Palestine, given by the 
Director of the School. The fact that we were able to provide meals 
for the whole group in our pension, and rooms for all except Professor and 
Mrs. Jackson, was a source of considerable satisfaction. The codperative 
arrangement with Professor Jackson seems to be a very happy one, even 
though the conditions under which the Seminar visits Jerusalem are not 
conducive to research or serious study. A Summer School involving any 
real academic achievement would, of course, require a longer period and 
more leisure. 

The total number of students during the regular academic year was 
seventeen. Of these, four were in residence and taking full work for the 
whole year; three were in residence and taking full work for one term; 
two lived at the school for one term and took one or more, but not all, of 
the courses given; eight came in from the city to attend our classes. 
The names are given at the end of this report. There were also two 
persons who lived in our hostel through the whole school year, used our 
library, and accompanied us on some of our trips, but did not take any 
of the courses. 

Four regular courses were given throughout the year, each class 
meeting once a week for two consecutive hours (8-10 a. m.). The Annual 
Professor conducted a class on the Ancient Empires of Western Asia and 
one on Primitive Religion in the Old Testament. The Director gave a 
course on the Cultural History of Palestine and another, closely correlated 
with the weekly School trips, on Palestinian Topography and Archeology. 

With the exception of the course on the Cultural History of Palestine, 
which was purely a lecture course designed to furnish a framework for 
the students’ other work, the classes were practically seminars, involving 
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no small amount of individual investigation. Individual conferences with 
the Director were held at intervals to make sure that each student, so 
far as possible, was getting what he came for. It was a rare privilege to 
be able to teach without any concern for extraneous motivation, discipline, 
or academic measurements, and to teach historical subjects under what 
may be called laboratory conditions. 

The atmosphere of the School was not quite one of feverish and 
unremitting absorption in research. In a place like Jerusalem one feels 
the force of the adage, ‘‘ Do not let your studies interfere with your educa- 
tion.”’ Yet the students were not intellectually idle. In addition to the 
regular courses, Dr. Walker and Mr. Hyatt took Arabic lessons at the 
Newman School of Missions. They also did a great deal of solid work 
on the Jerash inscriptions, not primarily for publication but in order to 
facilitate the use of the epigraphic material in interpreting the architectural 
and other remains at Jerash. It is hoped that something worthy of 
publication may come out of their labors. Two or three other members 
of the School did special reading in line with their individual interests. 

As always, the frequent visits to places of historical and archzological 
interest were regarded as the most important, because the most distinctive, 
part of our work. During the twenty weeks of the school year, nineteen 
trips were taken by automobile, on donkey-back, or afoot. In duration 
they varied from one to three days. Most of them have been briefly 
reported in the Butuetin. Every section of Palestine, every important 
excavation carried on during the year, and almost all of the important 
biblical sites which have been identified were visited by some or all of 
the members of the School in the course of the year. Sometimes guests 
or friends accompanied us. While some of them entered heartily into 
the spirit of the trips, occasionally we had reason to recall the remark in 
Dean MecCown’s report last year, that persons ‘with a mere tourist 
interest, or without some preparation, or physically incapable of vigorous 
exertion are sometimes a handicap, and prevent the field trips from 
achieving the best results.” It was also noticeable at the beginning of 
the second term that the new students were much less able to appreciate 
the purpose and the value of our trips than those who had done the work 
of the first term, and were disappointed at not having the kind of trip 
which a hurried tourist would require. 

The longer trips taken after the close of the Spring Term were neces- 
sarily of a somewhat different nature from those of previous years. 
Expeditions for genuine research in problems of topography and arche- 
ology would not have met the needs of a majority of the members of the 
School, who required rather a more general and less advanced, but not 
less important, knowledge of the main topographical features, the principal 
historical sites, and the outstanding archeological enterprises of the 
country. In other words, they needed an extension of the sort of thing 
we had been doing in our weekly excursions through the year. The 
romantic charms of Petra drew us southward, and an acquaintance with 
the country to the north of Palestine seemed very important for students 
of Biblical history. Consequently, augmented in number by several out- 
siders whom we somewhat hesitantly consented to take with us, we set 
out before the Easter recess was really over to visit the famous ‘ rose-red 
city”’ of the Nabatzans, and only three days after our return to Jerusalem 
we sallied forth again to make an archeological tour of Syria, touching at 
Samaria, Megiddo, the Sea of Galilee, Safed, and Acre on the way, and 
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including in our Syrian itinerary. Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, Dog River, Byblos, 
the Cédars of Lebanon, Tripoli, Latakia, Ras esh-Shamra, Antioch, 
Aleppo, Hama, Palmyra, Baalbek, and Damascus, not to mention Deraa 
in Transjordan, which we visited on the way back to Jerusalem. Since 
both of these long and tiring, but most profitable and enjoyable, trips 
have been described in my report for the months of March and April, 
further details may be omitted here. 

Among the many pleasant experiences of the year was the fellowship 
with our Honorary Lecturers and other visiting scholars. Professor C. F. 
Sitterly and Dean H. H. Powell were with us as Honorary Lecturers, the 
former for a few days and the latter for several weeks. We also had the 
pleasure of welcoming the following friends of the Schocl from America: 
Professor J. W. Bailey, Professor M.S. Enslin, Professor and Mrs. William 
Seott, Professor and Mrs. Harvey Branscomb, Professor and Mrs. H. H. 
Tryon, and Professor and Mrs. Georges Sarton, not to mention the mem- 
bers of the Beth-zur, Wady el-Mugharah, and Tell Beit Mirsim expeditions. 
The company of these visitors at the School and on our trips was most 
enjoyable. 

The health of our School family was very good on the whole. To be 
sure, neither the Director nor the Annual Professor succeeded in getting 
through the winter without illness, and at the close of the year a case of 
pneumonia in the group caused us considerable anxiety and prevented the 
unfortunate sufferer from taking the Syrian trip, but he was able to sail 
for home by the first of May. Otherwise there was nothing worse than 
slight temporary indispositions. We may well be thankful that none of 
the cases of illness had a more serious outcome. 

Our library continued to be useful to a considerable number of scholars 
in addition to the members of the School. The classification and cata- 
loguing of its contents, which had been undertaken and carried about 
halfway to completion by Dean McCown, was finished this year, much 
of the Director’s time during the summer and much of the Secretary’s 
time through the whole year being devoted to this task. The acquisitions 
numbered one hundred forty-eight. Among them were nearly eighty 
gifts, which are hereby gratefully acknowledged. ‘They are listed at the 
end of this report, with the names of the donors. The exchanges sent by 
the Society of Biblical Literature form a very valuable addition to our 
resources. Among the principal acquisitions by purchase may be men- 
tioned the following: 

Borte, WILHELM: Die alten Ortsnamen Paldstinas. 

CaNTINEAU, J.: Le Nabatéen, notions générales-écriture-grammaire. 

Dussaup, R., Descuamps, P., anp Sryric, H.: La Syrie antique et médiévale, illustrée. 
GALLING, Kurt: Die israelitische Staatsverfassung in threr vorderorientalischen Umwelt. 
GautuierR, Henri: Dictionnaire des noms géographiques contenus dans les textes hiéro- 

glyphiques, Vol. VI. 

Hansuik, E., Koun, E., anp Orners: Finleitung zur Geschichte des alten Orients. 
KHANZADIAN, Z.: Atlas de géographie économique de la Palestine. 

Lops, ApoLPHE: Israél. Des origines au milieu du VIII® siecle. 

OESTREICHER, TH.: Reichstempel und Ortsheiligtiimer in Israel. 

Vincent, L. H., ano ABEL, F'. M.: Emmaiis, sa basilique et son histoire. 


The binding of journals and unbound volumes received due attention, and 
book-ends were bought to keep the books erect where the shelves were 
not full. 

The hostel was kept busy through the year. At no time during the 
School year or the previous summer was the dormitory entirely empty. 
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Frequently there were more people in the building than could have been 
accommodated without the new wing; in fact, on two occasions rooms in 
the Director’s house were used in addition to the full capacity of the 
dormitory and the north wing. Financially the hostel was successful. 
During the year we found that the lowered value of the pound was work- 
ing against us in an unsuspected way. Our rates are published in American 
money, but the students were paying in Palestinian currency, and when 
the pound went down they kept on paying the same amount in Palestinian 
money as before. Not wishing to cause them hardship, we halved the 
difference in exchange, so that the students were paying more in Pales- 
tinian money than before, but still not paying the equivalent of the rates 
as announced in American money. Later in the year it was found possible 
to reduce the charge again. 

Since the north wing of the building was no longer needed for the 
Director’s family, the Annual Professor was installed in it this year, as 
was originally intended. The housekeeper also had a room there. The 
dining room which had been used by the Director became the regular 
dining room of the School, and the adjoining room, formerly used by the 
School, was turned into a pleasant social room. It evidently met a need, 
because it was in constant use for tea, for various social gatherings, for 
conversation, reading, etc., before and after meals, and for receiving 
callers. 

A housekeeper had been engaged by Dean McCown toward the end 
of the previous year, in order that she might become familiar with her 
duties before the change of directors. Her command of languages and 
familiarity with conditions in Jerusalem were of considerable value to us, 
and appreciation of her services was expressed by guests. The comple- 
tion of the new wing made the Director’s household almost a separate 
establishment, and the relation between it and the hostel raised new 
problems of administration. At the end of May the housekeeper resigned, 
and Mrs. E. F. Beaumont was secured in her place on a part-time basis, 
since the year’s experience had shown that the work did not require a 
full-time housekeeper. It is a pleasure tc record that for a month, during 
which we had no housekeeper in the building, the servants exerted them- 
selves to prove that they could carry on and give satisfaction without 
close supervision. 

Repeated allusion has already been made to the new south wing of 
our building, comprising the Director’s house. Director and Mrs. McCown 
had lavished so much thought and effort upon it that it was a pity they 
could not see it finished and enjoy the use of it. They labored, and we 
enjoyed the fruits of their labors. Not long after we moved from Beirut 
to Jerusalem the house was sufficiently complete for us to occupy it, 
though it was not really finished for another month. A great deal had 
already been done toward furnishing it by Director and Mrs. McCown. 
During the year we have secured additional furniture, rugs, and various 
necessary household articles, but the house cannot yet be called com- 
pletely furnished. Knowing that we should be here only a year, we have 
preferred to leave some things to be determined by the tastes of our suc- 
cessors. Having this pleasant home has added much to the enjoyment 
of our position. 

More important than personal satisfaction is the increased facility 
for meeting social obligations. In more ways than one it is to the interest 
of the School that the Director and the wife should be able to maintain 
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friendly relations with the people of the city. Several very pleasant 
gatherings of one kind and another have been held at the Director’s house 
during the year, with much larger numbers of guests than could have 
been accommodated in the apartment formerly used by the Director. 
Social contacts for the members of the School, too, have been facilitated 
in this way. 

The possibility of entertaining several personal guests during the 
year has been appreciated. One whom we were especially glad to have 
with us for a week was Mrs. Francis Brown, whose husband was Director 
of our School a quarter of a century ago [1907-08] and President of Union 
Seminary when the now retiring Director was a student there. She had 
never seen our present buildings and was delighted with the growth of 
the school, though somewhat distressed at the “New Jerusalem,” in 
which she could not find her way about. She brought with her a copy of 
a diary kept by Professor K. Budde, recording in detail the trips on which 
he had accompanied the School when President Brown was the Director. 
To one who had gone over the same ground with this year’s students it 
was most interesting reading. 

The garden, grounds, and building have had good care during the 
year, though scarcity of water has prevented us from making them as 
attractive as we should have liked. Everything we could think of has 
been done to remedy this defect. A pump has been attached to an old 
cistern in front of the building and a cement channel constructed to 
conduct rain-water from the road. Using this cistern for the flowers 
saves that much of the water in our cisterns under the building. Connec- 
tions have been arranged so as to utilize the water from the shower baths 
and tubs for the same purpose—an esthetically unappealing but very 
common and sometimes necessary means of economizing water in Jeru- 
salem. The roof of the new house made it possible to gather considerably 
more water than before, but it drained into the cistern under the central 
building, which a normal winter’s rains will fill without this extra contri- 
bution, while the equally large cistern under the north wing is not often 
more than half filled. Consequently, in order to get the full advantage 
of the new roof area, we had a line of drainpipe put in, connecting the 
two cisterns so that the overflow from the one would run into the other. 
Unfortunately there was so little rain last winter that even the central 
cistern, draining the roofs of both the central building and the new wing, 
was not more than half filled. Since the municipality is not now giving 
water every day, there is a considerable drain upon the cistern during the 
dry months, even with the relatively small number of people in the build- 
ing during most of the summer. The Summer Institute makes a very 
serious draft upon our resources in this particular. 

To raise water from the cisterns to the tanks, when the city water 
in them is exhausted, an electric pump has been installed. The current 
for this is supplied at a much reduced rate, and in order to get the same 
rate for the electric irons in the laundry and the Director’s kitchen special 
wiring was put in at the same time. New wiring was installed also for a 
bell from the Director’s to the Secretary’s office and for one to the kitchen 
from the dormitory to summon help in case of sickness or any other 
emergency. 

Many new plants and forty fruit trees were set out in the grounds, 
and thirty large flower-pots were bought for movable plants. The wall 
along the back of our property, which was only a loosely piled-up temporary 
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affair and had developed a habit of falling down in places, has been solidly 
built, with a gate, and a new road has been laid to this gate. A great 
deal of work has been done on the road around the building also. Strong 
wire fencing has been erected around the tennis court, obviating the 
necessity of pursuing errant balls over the Judean plateau or paying 
piastres to small boys for so doing. Unfortunately the plaster surface of 
the court was ruined by frost during the winter and had to be entirely 
scraped off. While still in use, the court is therefore in sore need of 
resurfacing. 

In the course of setting out the new fruit trees our gardener made a 
discovery which led to the excavation of an interesting set of Byzantine 
tombs in our grounds this spring. This has been fully described in a 
special report [BULLETIN No. 47]. 

The task of clearing stones from the garden led to an amusing incident 
early in the year. Dean McCown had secured permission from the munic- 
ipality to fill up a hole in front of the School grounds, because it furnished 
a breeding place for mosquitoes. Stones from the garden had been used 
for this purpose, and when the hole was filled the gardeners kept on 
dumping stones on the same spot. Suddenly we received a letter from 
a lawyer threatening court proceedings if the stones were not immediately 
removed, since the ground belonged to one of his clients. To remove 
them all and have them carried off would have been an expensive proposi- 
tion, but luckily by personal eenference with the owner and the city engineer 
we reached an agreement by which we smoothed off the surface and 
covered the rocks with earth, making the appearance of the spot at least 
as good as that of any of the ground around it. Stones removed from 
the garden since then, including many of those from the tombs, have 
been used in the roads. 

As usual, the School has taken active part during the year in arche- 
ological investigations. The campaign of Professors Sellers and Albright 
at Beth-zur last summer was conducted as a joint expedition of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago and our School. Our 
professor of archeology, Dr. Fisher, assisted Professor Waterman in his 
excavation at Seffiriyeh (Sepphoris) during the summer, and in the fall 
directed the joint expedition of Yale University and our School at Jerash 
(see the reports in BULLETIN No. 45 and Annual No. XI). Delay in getting 
a division of the finds and difficulty in connection with the purchase of 
land complicated matters somewhat, but these problems seem now to be 
solved or on the way to a solution, and the license to excavate has been 
renewed for another year. As the year covered by this report draws to 
a close, Professor Albright and Dr. Kyle are beginning a fourth joint 
campaign of our School and the Xenia-Pittsburgh Theological Seminary at 
Tell Beit Mirsim. 

During the winter Professor Fisher performed the much needed service 
of arranging the great quantity of things piled in our workroom in the 
basement, and began the classification and labeling of a collection of 
typical pieces of pottery for study and comparison. Since the middle of 
January he has been at Antioch, first securing land and equipment and 
making other preliminary arrangements for the Princeton Expedition, and 
since then directing operation in what is known as “the main dig.” 

Aside from expeditions with which we are directly affiliated, we have 
always the most cordial relations with those of other institutions. The 
remarkably successful campaign of Professor Badé at Tell en-Nasbeh is 
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of great interest to us, and one of his assistants was a student here during 
the Spring Term. Our Thayer Fellow, Dr. Walker, served for about 
two months on Mr. Crowfoot’s staff at Samaria. Mr. Theodore McCown’s 
momentous finds in the Mugharet es-Sukhil afford us all great satisfaction 
and deserve our warm congratulations. 

The kindness of many archeologists in showing members of the 
School their excavations has been acknowledged in the reports of our trips 
and the article on Palestinian and Syrian archeology in 1931 (BULLETIN 
No. 45), but this opportunity may be taken to express our gratitude 
again. It is a pleasure to be able to serve some of these scholars by placing 
our workroom at their disposal. The Shiloh and Jericho expeditions have 
made some use of it this year. Its usefulness has even passed the bounds 
of Palestinian archeology, for Mr. and Mrs. Alan Rowe, while staying in 
our hostel this spring, found our workroom very convenient for their 
labors on material from Meydiim in Egypt. 

With other institutions in Jerusalem we have continued to maintain 
cordial relations. The British School of Archzology still keeps its library 
in our building. The scholars of the Ecole Biblique, the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, and the Hebrew University, as well as the Director and staff 
of the Department of Antiquities have been most friendly, and we have 
tried as occasion arose to repay the many courtesies extended to us. 

The room containing our library, while not well adapted for public 
meetings, has been used by several organizations and individuals. Four 
meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society were held here during the year. 
The continued success of this society in bringing together without friction 
representatives of different races, nationalities, and sects is an important 
object-lesson in this land of bitter animosities and prejudices. The School 
was chosen as neutral ground for a meeting to organize a chapter of the 
Association of University Women, and Professor Hussey codperated with 
the committee in making the arrangements for it. A lecture on the 
antiquities found in Russian church properties in Palestine was given in 
our library by M. Grégoire Loukianoff. A series of ten lectures which 
had been given by Mr. Norman Bentwich in Hebrew at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity was repeated at the School in English under the auspices of a 
committee of prominent citizens. 

On several occasions during the year, eminent scholars and religious 
leaders were invited to the School to take tea with the students and speak 
to them on various subjects. Sir Flinders Petrie spoke on racial relations 
in ancient Palestine at an informal gathering in the Director’s house. 
On another occasion his Eminence the Mufti of Jerusalem came.to the 
house with several prominent Moslem gentlemen for tea, and answered 
questions put to him by members of the School. Similar meetings were 
arranged by the students themselves and held in the social room of the 
School. Pére Vincent, Professor Klausner and Mr. Yellin of the Hebrew 
University, his Eminence the Archbishop of the Russian Greek Orthodox 
Church, Professor Badé and Professor Garstang were entertained in this 
way and spoke informally to the students. 

With regard to my own work, I may say that I have been here through- 
out the entire year except for the regular School trips, two week-end trips 
to Beirut, and about a month spent in Egypt with my family during the 
Christmas recess. The trips to Beirut were made for the purpose of 
speaking at the American University, where I had served as visiting 
professor of religion the preceding year; the second time I spoke at the 
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American Mission also. Aside from two addresses at the Y. M. C. A., 
two lectures for the Travel Institute of Bible Research, and one before 
the Jewish Exploration Society, I have done no outside speaking in Jeru- 
salem. I have acted as a member of the Archeological Advisory Board 
of the Palestine Department of Antiquities and of the editorial board of 
the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

An article on “Palestinian and Syrian Archeology in 1931,’ printed 
in our Buiuetin No. 45, and in the American Journal of Archeology 
(1932), and a paper on “ Daroma”’ in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society (1932) are all that I have written for publication during the year. 
Excerpts from my reports on the work of the School have appeared also 
in the BULLETIN. 

Perhaps the most pressing need of the School is continuity in its 
administration, such as can only be secured when the same Director 
continues in office for a period of several years. In a year one just begins 
to learn how to perform a task like this. The news that Professor Albright 
is to assume once more the office of Director for a number of years, even 
though he will be in Jerusalem for only half of each year, has been received 
here with general acclaim, both because of his own reputation and popu- 
larity, and because of the uncertainty and constant readjustments entailed 
by frequent successions of new Directors. 

My thanks are due to many people who have given help of various 
kinds this year. Many courtesies have been extended by Consul-General 
Paul Knabenshue and the other members of our consular force, especially 
Vice-Consul Edward F. Blatchford. Words fail me to express my grati- 
tude to Professor Montgomery and Professor Barton for their unfailing 
confidence and helpfulness. The only thing that I regret in my relation- 
ship with them this year is that they have been too far away to be 
consulted personally and often. For this there was some compensation 
in the fact that I was able to discuss the work with Professor McCown 
before his departure, and with Professor Albright, both at the beginning 
and the end of my term of office. Association with Professor Fisher has 
been a privilege and a pleasure long to be remembered. The loyal, 
cheerful codperation of our staff and servants deserves recognition. In 
particular it is a pleasure to testify to the faithful and efficient service 
of our Secretary and Librarian, Mr. Vartabedian, whose personal interest 
in the school and willingness to perform all kinds of services have been 
most gratifying. 

With real regret but with full confidence I resign my privileges to 
my successor. Professor Glueck is no stranger to the School or to Pales- 
tinian archeology. His scholarly achievements as well as his personal 
qualities give promise of a most successful year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mituar Burrows 


June 29, 1932 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN 
BAGHDAD 


To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 


During the year 1931-32 the Field Director of the Baghdad School 
was Professor Ephraim A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Fellow was Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon, of the same institution. The 
work of the year was devoted to further excavation of the neighboring 
mounds of Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra in coéperation with the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. In addition to the Fellow, 
Dr. Speiser was assisted by a competent staff, with Mr. Charles Bache 
of the University Museum acting as Assistant Director of the expedition. 
It is unnecessary to give in detail here a description of the season’s work, 
since accounts of it have already appeared in the ButLetiIn. The follow- 
ing report of Professor Speiser adds, however, some additional information 
as to the significance of the results achieved. 


DeaR Doctor Barton: 


Since my monthly reports on the progress of the work of last season 
have all appeared in the BULLETIN, it remains now to give a general 
summary of our results. Our Joint Expedition in Mesopotamia was at 
work on the mounds of Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra from October 10, 1931, 
to March 21, 1932. This being our second campaign, our work proceeded 


at a brisker pace, and the experience gained during the previous season 
stood our workmen in good stead. 

I need not now go again over the material finds of the last campaign. 
Instead I shall sum up only those results that have a special bearing on 
the history of northern Mesopotamia. At Tell Billah two periods were 
studied with particular attention, viz., the Assyrian and the prehistoric. 
The first stratum yielded a fine palace of the governor of the site, dating 
from the time of Shalmaneser III (858-824 B.c.). In stratum 2 were 
found remains of the time of Tiglath-pileser I (end of the 12th century 
B. c.), which consist, among others, of a number of cuneiform records and 
of very valuable cylinder seals. The prehistoric period is represented by 
strata 6 and 7. Both belong to that cultural group to which the term 
“Jemdet Nasr” is applied in the south. The characteristic pottery of 
that civilization consists at Billah of chalice types, which are at first 
painted and at a later stage incised. Cylinder seals, contracted burials, 
and spouted vessels furnish valuable links with the corresponding archaic 
strata at Jemdet Nasr, Farah, Kish, Uruk, and Ur. The chalice ware, 
however, is concentrated in the north, and represents a separate wave of 
the Jemdet Nasr culture. 

Our numerous finds of the Hurrian occupation (stratum 3) are by now 
sufficiently familiar from previous reports. 

At Tepe Gawra we had the extremely good fortune to discover an 
extensive prehistoric acropolis, the gradual rise of which is clearly marked 
by three distinct substrata (8a-c). The beauty and refinement of the 
architecture of this period, with its symmetrically spaced niches, its 
arches and windows and corbelled doorways, is destined to become for a 
long time the preoccupation of archeologists and students of the history 
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of architecture. The pottery and the implements of this period, its 
carvings and seal impressions, add body to this amazing archaic civili- 
zation. ‘Through a series of valuable synchronisms we can now determine 
the relative date of Gawra 8. Substratum c corresponds to Billah 7, 
thus ushering in the Jemdet Nasr period. The layers 8a-b are, of course, 
earlier, and it can now be established that the contemporary periods in 
the south are represented by the fifth archaic stratum of Uruk and the 
eighth stratum of Ur. Both in the south and in the north this stage is 
interposed between an early and a later “painted-pottery” period (el- 
‘Obeid and Jemdet Nasr, corresponding roughly with Susa I and II). 
The study of the early painted ware at Gawra (levels 9 ff.) will be the 
task of future campaigns. 

At the request of Dr. Julius Jordan, the Director of Antiquities in 
Iraq, an illustrated lecture was delivered in Baghdad on April 30, 1932, 
describing the results of our excavations. I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank Dr. Jordan and his staff, as well as the Royal British Air Force 
and the Iraq authorities, for their ever helpful attitude towards our work. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. A. SeeIser 


The Trustees and the Corporation have cause for satisfaction that 
the work of the Baghdad School, both at Nuzi and at the two mounds 
named above, has contributed so much to scientific knowledge. Tepe 
Gawra, especially, seems destined to establish the fact that the civilization 
of the North is more ancient than that of the South. In any event, new 
and important chapters, hitherto unsuspected, have been added to the 
early history of the land later called Assyria. 

On account of conditions in Iraq, your committee on the Baghdad 
School has decided not to attempt to establish the Ward Library in Bagh- 
dad just yet. The Director is occupied, however, in filling out the sets 
of periodicals and supplying other lacunae so as to have the Library in 
readiness to ship to Iraq when conditions permit. 

During the present season the Field Director of the Baghdad School 
is Mr. Charles Bache, M.A.; the Fellow is Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, of 
the University of Chicago; and Dr. Cyrus Gordon, who holds a Fellow- 
ship of the American Council of Learned Societies, is Honorary Fellow. 
As last year, the work of the season is being devoted to further excavation 
of the mounds of Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra, in codperation with the 
University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GrEorGE A. BarTOoN, 
Director 





ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS 


BALANCE per Report for Year Ending June 30, 1931 

Less Portion of Above Received from Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Which Applies to Year Ending June 30, 1932, and Is 
Included in This Report 


Contributions: 
To the Annual Account 
To Baghdad School Expense and Library 
To Biblical and Oriental Archeological Research 
RNIN eects as 5 0k vec Bee sce ote 4 baa 
To Jerusalem School Expense and Library............ 
To General Endowment Fund....................... 


Appropriations: 
Rockefeller Foundation for Operating Expenses 
Rockefeller Foundation for Investment............... 


Income from Investments: 
General Endowment (Net) 
Jastrow Memorial Fund 
John P. Peters Memoria] Fund 
Schofield Fund 


Interest on Unexpended Balances: 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Yale-Jerusalem School Expedition at Jerash 
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From Sale of Duplicates in Library at Baghdad School..... 


PAYMENTS 


Publications: 
The Annual 
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The Baghdad School: 
Publications 


Salary of Director 
Fellowship 


The Jerusalem School: 
Salary of Annual Professor 
Salary of Director 
General Expenses 
i for Maintenance 
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$25,866.98 


20,000 .00 


$73.50 
1,085.00 
375.00 
100.00 
4,990.00 
500.00 


$42,500 .00 
9,109.06 


$1,438.07 
28.70 
19.80 
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13.58 
3.61 
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Appropriations Made: 
Excavations at Beth-zur 


Excavations at Tell Billah and Tepe Gawra 
Yale-Jerusalem School Expedition at Jerash 


Co Sree 


Investments Made: 
General Endowment Fund 
Jastrow Memorial Fund 


Additional Furnishings Bought 


Balance on Hand June 30, 1932........... 


$1,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,012.97 


$17,856.25 


8,012.97 
725.40 


18,519.50 
1,150.00 
12,462.16 


$66,750.52 


GrEOoRGE A. Barton, T'reas. 


The Treasurer will be glad to send a copy of the complete financial 
statement to any person who may desire it. 


We have examined the books and securities of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and, in our 
opinion, the above statements correctly reflect the transactions for the 
year, and the financial condition of this institution at June 30, 1932. 


(Signed) WHEELER, GINDER AND CROSBIE, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Widener Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 18, 1932. 
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GeorGE A. Barton, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Issued quarterly and sent to all contributors and subscribers of $1.00 and upward, 
Editor, Pror. W. F. Atsrieut, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Application for copies is to be made to Pror. Mary I. Hussry, Mount Ho lyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. The European agent is J. 'C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, Leipzig C 1. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


Sent to all contributors of $10.00 and upward. 

Publisher, YaLE University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

Twelve volumes of the Annual have appeared since 1920, under the successive 
editorship of C. C. Torrey, B. W. Bacon, and H. J. Cappury (since 1927), 

“hey contain numerous valuable ‘monographs and papers, including the follow- 

ing archeological reports of major importance: The Excavation of Gibeah of 
Benjamin by W. F. Atsrieut (IV), Tepe Gawra by E. A. Sprismr (IX), Jerash 
by C. 8. Fisner and C. C. McCown (XI), Tell Beit Mirsim by W. F. ALBRIGHT 
(XII). The price is $5.00 a volume, but a special price of $10.00 for the first 
eleven volumes (in ten parts) is now offered for a short time. Orders should 
be sent to Professor Gzorcre A. Barton, Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Carriage charges are additional to the basic price 
of $10.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 
““New Testament Textual Criticism.” By W. H. P. Hatcu; Publisher, Paun 
GEUTHNER, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
VotumeE I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catharine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. 16 pages, 80 photographic plates, 
1929, 125 fr = $5.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 
Texts—‘‘Jomint EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ Museum at Nvzi.” 
By E. Cutera; Publisher, Paut GeuTHNer, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Vo.tvumE I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr = $8.00. 
VotumeE II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr = $8.00. 
Vouume III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. = $8.00. 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Oxssecr. The purpose of this Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the American Schools of Archsology 
in Jerusalem and Mesopotamia and to enable these schools to carry on excavations and researches in 
Bible lands. 

Donors. Donors to the Fund are divided into four classes: Life Members, who contribute $1000 to the 
Fund at one time; Patrons, who contribute $100 a year; Contributors, who give $25 a year; and 
Subscribers, who give $10 a year. Patrons and Life Members become ex-officio members of the Man- 
aging Committee of the Schools. All donors receive copies of the BULLETIN and ANNUAL published by 
the Schools. 

Officers of the Fund are the President; the Secretary-Treasurer; the Associate Secretary, and the Associate 
Treasurer of the Schools; Pror. Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
Field Secretary. 











